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WHILE  in  one  sense  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  (1648)  inaugur- 
ated a  peace,  in  another  it  did 
but  transfer  the  conflict  between  Prot- 
estantism and  Catholicity  from  the 
battle-field  to  the  class-room.  No 
sooner  was  that  treaty  proclaimed 
than  the  work  of  education,  so  rudely 
and  so  often  interrupted,  was  actively 
resumed,  and  the  development  of  edu- 
cational systems,  which  had  already 
set  in,  was  pushed  forward  on  both 
sides  with  astonishing  rapidity  and 
resolution.  The  consideration  of  these 
systems  as  they  come  to  the  surface, 
each  expressive  of  its  own  peculiar 
phase  of  thought  and  ideas  of  progress, 
furnishes  us  with  the  best  commentary 
upon  the  educational  status  of  the 
times.  With  Protestantism  it  was  a 
strong  endeavor  to  perpetuate,  by  lay- 
ing siege  to  youthful  minds  and  hearts, 
its  heterogeneous  theological  beliefs; 


with  the  Church,  a  supreme  effort  to 
recover  what  she  had  lost  and  to 
strengthen  and  purify  what  she  still 
retained. 

As  we  view  the  contestants,  ar- 
rayed one  against  the  other,  their 
respective  educational  policies  suggest 
a  contrast  fraught  with  the  profound- 
est  significance  to  the  true  philosopher 
of  history.  In  the  one,  the  non-Cath- 
olic, we  discern  the  spirit  of  humanis- 
tic skepticism  busily  and  variously  at 
work  paving  the  way,  by  slow  degrees, 
for  the  infidelity  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, in  which  it  culminated  and  by 
which  it  was  eventually  supplanted. 
The  repudiation  of  scholasticism  by  the 
Reformers  and  later  Humanists  had 
given  an  undue  prominence  to  purely 
inductive  methods.  To  both  they  came 
as  valuable  substitutes  for  what  they 
considered  the  meaningless  vagaries 
of  the  schoolmen.  Yet,  for  all  this, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were 
neither  new  nor  untried.  Aristotle, 
the  early  Christian  philosophers,  and 
a  whole  train  of  mediaeval  writers,  had 
been  more  or  less  familiar  with  them 
long  before  the  Novum  Organnm  of 
Francis  Bacon  had  made  its  appear- 
ance. Bacon,  it  is  true,  emphasized 
and  popularized  them.  He  entered, 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had 


done,  into  the  systematization  of  sci- 
entific details,  and  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  spirit  of  physical  inquiry  which 
has  since  revolutionized  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  their  discov- 
erer— only  their  chief  formulator  and 
propagator.  It  was  not  long  before 
his  over-zealous  disciples,  pushing 
their  advocacy  of  the  analytic  method 
far  beyond  what  he  contemplated,  re- 
jected as  altogether  useless  the  syn- 
thetic process,  from  which,  in  any  true 
system  of  philosophy,  it  is  necessarily 
inseparable.  The  effect  was  inevitable. 
The  study  of  the  outer  world;  the 
concentration  of  human  intelligence 
and  energy  upon  mere  objective  phe- 
nomena; the  consequent  darkening 
and  gradual  elimination  of  the  spirit- 
ual from  the  horizon  of  scientific  spec- 
ulation— all  contributed  to  lead  up  to 
the  gospel  of  materialism,  which  took 
such  an  easy  hold  upon  minds  already 
adrift  on  a  sea  of  contradictions  and 
errors,  and  has  not  even  yet  wholly 
run  its  destructive  course  in  the  school- 
room. 

It  requires  no  stretch  of  fancy, 
if  the  subject  demanded,  to  trace,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  logical  nexus  be- 
tween the  experimentalism  of  Bacon 
and  the  skepticism  of  John  Locke  a 
century  later;  or,  on  the  other,  be- 


tween  the  skepticism  of  John  Locke 
and  the  atheism  of  the  philosophers  of 
the  Revolution — Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Diderot,  and  the  Encyclopaedists  gen- 
erally— his  admirers  and  the  cham- 
pions of  his  principles  throughout 
France  and  the  world.  Where  the 
philosophy  of  the  period  had  thus 
slipped  from  position  to  position — 
from  irreconcilable  beliefs  to  Natural- 
ism, from  Naturalism  to  Materialism, 
from  Materialism  to  Skepticism,  from 
Skepticism  to  Atheism — it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  groundwork 
of  the  non- Catholic  educational  sys- 
tems which  cropped  up  under  their 
separate  patronage  and  influence, 
should  have  been  largely  permeated 
by  the  unsound  principles  which  they 
invoked.  A  lamentable  confusion  of 
the  nature  of  spirit  and  its  essential 
relations  to  matter;  a  consequent  mis- 
apprehension of  the  character  and 
scope  of  moral  responsibility;  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  life  and  its  purpose,  and 
the  intricate  philosophy  of  its  mani- 
fold environments,  visible  and  invis- 
ible, could  not,  as  a  result,  but  find 
their  way  into  the  class-room  and 
leave  their  impress  upon  the  intellec- 
tual as  they  certainly  did  upon  the 
political  and  social  development  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 


On  the  side  of  Catholicism  we  be- 
hold quite  a  different  spirit  at  work. 
It  may  be  best  described  as  a  deter- 
mination to  carry  out  to  the  full,  now 
that  circumstances  permitted,  the  wise 
provisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
upon  the  subject  of  primary,  secon- 
dary, and  higher  education.  Those 
provisions  were  sufficiently  ample  and 
explicit.  Priests  were  to  devote  them- 
selves in  a  special  manner  to  the  train- 
ing of  youths.  Pastors  were  to  instruct 
their  flocks.  Parochial  schools,  wher- 
ever they  had  declined  or  disappeared, 
were  to  be  re*  established  and  compe- 
tent teachers  secured.  Every  en- 
couragement was  to  be  given  to  the 
various  religious  orders  recently  insti- 
tuted for  the  development  of  secon- 
dary instruction.  Bishops  were  to 
provide  their  dioceses,  where  feasible, 
with  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
the  clergy.  Universities  still  under 
the  control  of  the  Church  were  to  be 
safeguarded  from  the  encroachment  of 
prevailing  novelties,  that  no  taint  of 
suspicion  might  dim  the  lustre  of  their 
record,  impair  their  general  usefulness, 
or  compromise  the  sacred  authority 
from  which  they  held  their  charter. 

So  spoke  the  Council  in  substance; 
and  that  its  declarations  filled  the 
needs  of  the  hour  was  manifested  by 


the  readiness  with  which  they  were 
caught  up  and  acted  upon  in  the  num- 
erous provincial  and  diocesan  synods 
convened  throughout  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Netherlands,  shortly  after  its  adjourn- 
ment in  December,  1563.  Perhaps  in 
Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  and  the  re- 
forms which  he  set  on  foot  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Milan,  we  have  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  character  of 
the  new  activity,  as  well  as  the  clear- 
est indication  of  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment upon  which  the  future  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  Church  was  to 
proceed.  In  1565,  immediately  upon 
assuming  the  duties  of  his  high 
charge,  he  convened  a  provincial 
synod.  The  subject  of  education  was 
foremost  amongst  the  matters  discussed 
by  the  bishops  assembled.  The  prac- 
tical upshot  of  their  deliberations  was 
the  establishment  of  colleges  at  Milan, 
Pavia,  Arona,  L,ucerne,  and  Freiburg. 
Within  the  diocese  of  Milan  alone  he 
erected  six  seminaries,  where  every 
facility  for  the  most  thorough  training 
was  to  be  had.  He  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  primary  need  of  reli- 
gion in  every  age  is  a  pious  and 
learned  priesthood.  Acting  upon  this 
conviction,  he  undertook  to  accom- 
plish for  his  own  diocese  what  Saint 
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Vincent  de  Paul  and  the  Venerable 
Olier  were  to  do  for  the  Church  uni- 
versal in  the  near  future,  by  the  insti- 
tution of  their  now  illustrious  congre- 
gations. Nor  did  the  Cardinal's  work 
stop  here.  He  organized  scientific 
academies  among  the  learned  for  the 
discussion  of  recondite  subjects.  He 
founded  numerous  poor  schools,  where 
at  least  the  elements  could  be  had  by 
those  whom  circumstances  prevented 
from  aspiring  to  anything  higher.  He 
saw  to  it  that,  as  far  as  depended  upon 
him,  not  even  the  humblest  and  needi- 
est of  his  flock  should  be  deprived  of 
the  priceless  boon  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge. 

We  might  associate  with  this  pic- 
ture as  a  companion  piece,  that  of  the 
renowned  Archbishop  of  Braga,  Dom 
Bartholomew  of  the  Martyrs,  doing  a 
similar  work  in  Portugal.  We  might 
dilate  upon  the  labors  of  Cardinal  Pole 
striving  for  the  revival  of  Catholic 
education  in  England  during  the  trou- 
bled years  of  Mary's  reign,  and  while 
the  Council  of  Trent,  from  which  he 
had  been  hurriedly  summoned,  was 
still  in  session.  But  we  will  not,  for 
the  reason  that,  comprehensive  as  were 
his  plans,  generous  as  were  his  en- 
deavors, they  were  eventually  brought 
to  naught,  in  the  pandemonium  which 
followed. 


The  purpose  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  throughout,  in  all  that  con- 
cerned education,  had  been  a  radi- 
cal and  lasting  reform.  Its  suggestions 
had  been  adopted  with  the  most  wide- 
spread and  favorable  results.  But  the 
evils  checked  and  the  progress  made 
had  been  in  the  teeth  of  constant  po- 
litical upheavals  which  lent  an  air  of 
uncertainty  to  undertakings  and  inter- 
fered not  a  little  with  that  corporate 
endeavor  which  alone  gives  assurance 
of  permanence  and  solidity.  But  no 
sooner  were  arms  laid  down,  nearly  a 
century  later,  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, than  the  field  was  free.  Both 
parties  wrere  thrown  upon  the  strength 
of  their  individual  resources.  Princi- 
ples were  pitted  against  principles — 
methods  against  methods.  Each  fell 
to  the  organizing  of  studies  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  attaining  its 
desired  end.  The  Germans  on  both 
sides  took  the  lead  in  pedagogical  de- 
velopment, with  the  French  and  the 
Italian  in  the  second  place.  Most  of 
what  we  have  in  English,  with  some 
worthy  exceptions,  is  mere  translation 
from  one  or  other  of  these  languages. 
Of  English  Catholic  pedagogy,  barring 
translations,  we  have  next  to  nothing 
— a  painful  but  a  necessary  admis- 
sion. 
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Of  Protestant  writers  of  systems — 
if  indeed  we  may  so  designate  them, 
since  many  of  them  are  rather  a  piec- 
ing together  of  details  than  coherent 
scientific  structures — whose  work  calls 
for  special  attention  as  illustrating  the 
logical  development  in  the  school- room 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Reformation, 
we  may  mention  Sturm,  Ratisch,  Co- 
menius,  Locke,  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, Francke,  Basedow,  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  and  Jacotot.  Of  these,  the 
two  first,  Sturm  and  Ratisch,  antedate, 
while  the  two  last,  Froebel  and  Jaco- 
tot, follow  the  period  comprised  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  present  paper. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
and  to  unify  our  reflections,  we  have 
included  them  under  one  head.  There 
are,  of  course,  numerous  other  well- 
known  non-Catholic  contributors  to 
the  subject,  but  as  their  influence  has 
been  less  general  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  simply  recalling  their 
names.  There  was  Ascham,  the  friend 
of  Erasmus,  tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  first  writer  in  English  upon 
pedagogics;  Dean  Colet,  a  Catholic  of 
doubtful  leanings,  founder  of  the  fa- 
mous school  at  Saint  Paul's,  London; 
John  Milton,  our  great  epicist,  whose 
Tractate  upon  Education ,  while  not 
embodying  a  system,  is  nevertheless 
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entitled  to  regard  for  its  many  valu- 
able suggestions  ;  Richard  Mulcaster, 
whose  work  on  Positions  has  been  de- 
scribed as  ' l  one  of  the  earliest  and 
still  one  of  the  best  treatises  in  the 
English  language  ;"  Lancaster  and 
Bell,  authors  of  the  system  which 
bears  their  name  and  is  so  widely 
adopted  throughout  Great  Britain; 
and  the  celebrated  Doctor  Arnold,  of 
Rugby.  Among  the  French,  Rabelais 
and  Montaigne  should  be  mentioned. 
They  have  furnished  us  with  no  sys- 
tem, but  merely  with  views,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  upon  educa- 
tion— the  one  in  his  Pantagruel,  and 
the  other  in  his  Essays.  Among  the 
Germans  were  Reuchlin,  Trotzendorf, 
Neander,  Herder,  Rochow,  Spener, 
Gesner,  Fallenberg,  Ernesti,  Heyne, 
Semler,  Gedike,  Krusi,  Diestesweg, 
Zeller,  Graser,  and  Stephani.  This  list 
of  names,  which  is  only  partial,  suf- 
fices to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  prodi- 
gious enterprise  of  the  Protestant 
world  in  educational  matters.  It  does 
not  include,  either,  a  considerable 
number  of  writers  upon  the  theory  of 
education  and  pedagogics,  whose  opin- 
ions are  well  known  and  are  exerting 
no  slight  influence  upon  the  trend  of 
contemporary  educational  thought — 
such,  for  instance,  as  Bain,  Mill,  Hux- 
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ley,  and  especially  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, whose  ideas,  it  has  been  asserted, 
will  constitute  the  groundwork  of  the 
education  of  the  future.  Formidable, 
however,  as  this  showing  is,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  and  will  make  good  the 
statement,  that  in  all  essential  points 
it  was  off-set  and  in  many  respects  an- 
ticipated by  an  equally  extended  de- 
velopment on  the  Catholic  side. 

Sturm,  who  was  the  first  to  become 
renowned  for  his  educational  theories, 
fell  under  the  double  influence  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  He 
combines,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  both 
and  is  the  fittest  illustration  of  the 
Protestant  humanistic  pedagogical 
epoch,  which  is  the  first  in  the  order 
of  time.  He  represents  the  transition 
from  Catholicity  to  Protestantism  in 
education,  as  Pestalozzi,  more  than 
two  centuries  later,  would  represent 
the  transition  from  Protestantism  to 
Rationalism.  As  he  wrote  at  a  period 
of  revolution  and  change  in  the  intel- 
lectual world,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  him  mistaking,  in  many  respects, 
the  true  nature  and  scope  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  cultivation  of  the  Latin 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  Greek 
classics  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rage, 
and  their  study  constituted  by  far  the 
major  portion  of  his  ten  years'  curric- 
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uium.  The  vernacular,  mathematics, 
history,  and  the  sciences  generally 
played  but  an  inferior  part  in  his  ped- 
agogical schemes.  The  accumulation 
of  elegant  words  and  phrases;  the 
structural  analysis  of  sentences  in 
quest  of  hidden  charms;  the  dexterous 
manipulation  of  idiomatic  expressions 
in  conversation  and  composition,  and 
similar  academic  performances,  was 
his  highest  aim,  while  the  acquisition 
of  a  faultless  classicism  impressed  him 
as  the  noblest  object  attainable  by  a 
scholar.  For  this  reason,  Cicero  was 
the  chief  model  of  study.  Strange  to 
say,  Nepos  found  no  place  on  his  pro- 
gramme— though  his  antipathy  for 
the  involved  sentences  of  Livy  and  the 
concise  style  of  Tacitus  is  much  more 
readily  understood.  As  we  view  it, 
his  concept,  like  the  field  of  mental 
activity  which  it  opened  up,  was  alto- 
gether too  narrow.  Still,  we  cannot 
blame  him.  He  wrote  for  his  own 
time  and  not  for  ours,  and  in  giving 
the  classics  what  seems  to  us  an  alto- 
gether undue  preference,  he  catered, 
no  doubt,  to  the  unmistakable  public 
taste  of  his  day. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Reformation  and  Humanism  parted 
company.  Left  to  itself,  and  with 
nothing  but  its  elastic  principle  of 
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individual  and  independent  judgment 
to  guide  it,  Protestantism  entered 
upon  its  checquered  career  in  the 
class-room.  Its  first  outgrowth  was 
the  school  of  Realism.  Private  in- 
terpretation in  matters  religious  had 
been  met  half-way  by  the  now  popu- 
lar Baconian  theory  of  induction  in 
matters  scientific,  and  together  they 
constituted  the  basis  of  the  new  edu- 
cational departure.  Its  champions, 
because  of  the  novelty  of  their  method, 
were  called  Innovators  or  Progressives. 
Chief  amongst  them  were  Ratisch  and 
Comenius,  and  later,  Francke,  who, 
however,  was  rather  a  Realistic- Pietist 
in  that  he  supplemented  the  principles 
of  out-and-out  Realism  by  a  strict 
moral  training  in  Lutheran  tenets. 
Realism  was  distinctly  a  reaction 
against  the  excessive  formalism,  which 
it  was  thought,  and  with  reason,  had 
distinguished  as  well  as  impaired  the 
usefulness  of  other  and  earlier  meth- 
ods. Various  as  were  its  modifications, 
they  concurred  in  a  few  fundamental 
principles,  the  bare  mention  of  which 
shows  us  the  Reformation  carrying 
the  Baconian  theories  to  dangerous 
and  unwarrantable  extremes.  Edu- 
cational development,  they  maintained, 
to  be  logical  should  proceed  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract.  Consequently, 


knowledge  was  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
correlation  of  a  priori  principles,  but 
only  in  the  handling  and  analysis  of 
things  themselves.  ''Things,  not 
words,"  was  their  motto.  The  student 
was,  therefore,  rather  to  teach  himself 
by  observation  than  depend  on  the 
authority  of  the  teacher,  which  au- 
thority was  to  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Interest  was  to  be  the  ruling 
incentive  in  youth  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  coercion  was  to  be 
avoided.  As  learning,  like  everything 
else,  was  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it 
was  here  and  now  useful,  nothing  was 
to  be  studied  or  committed  to  memory 
which  the  student  did  not  understand. 
We  see  here  the  beginning  of  a  reac- 
tion not  only  against  the  excessive 
classicism  of  the  Renaissance,  which 
made  all  culture  subservient  to  ancient 
models  and  authority,  but  also  against 
the  truths  of  revelation,  which  were 
not  to  be  impressed  upon  youthful 
minds  for  the  reason  that  they  are  un- 
intelligible. 

This  was  the  Realistic  tendency 
pure  and  simple,  of  which  we  find 
large  traces  in  much  of  the  me- 
chanical work  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  education  in  our  day.  Rat- 
isch  did  not  succeed.  His  work,  how- 
ever, failed  less  for  want  of  merit  than 
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because  it  promised  much  more  than 
it  fulfilled.  Besides,  in  some  of  its 
provisions  it  was  impracticable  and, 
as  Von  Raumer  expresses  it,  too  tedi- 
ous. Thus  to  illustrate:  In  the  study 
of  authors,  say  of  Terence,  one  of  his 
pet  models,  we  are  told  that  the 
teacher,  or  one  of  the  pupils,  is  first 
to  read  to  the  class  each  passage  as- 
signed for  translation  nine  times — six 
times  in  Latin  and  three  times  in  Ger- 
man. This,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  it  upon  the  mind  of  the 
student  by  a  sort  of  absorption  or  pro- 
cess of  mental  infiltration.  In  the 
emphasis  which  he  laid  upon  the  study 
of  the  vernacular  and  other  modern 
languages,  we  behold  a  real  and  use- 
ful addition. 

Comenius,  who  lived  from  1592 
to  1671,  plays  a  much  more  promi- 
nent part  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  Realism  in  education. 
He  was  a  Moravian  bishop.  His  sys- 
tem was  remarkable  for  two  features. 
First,  the  great  extent  to  which  he 
applied  the  Baconian  principles  of  in- 
ductive research  in  pedagogics;  and 
secondly,  the  practice  of  teaching  by 
illustration — a  practice  for  which  he  is 
wholly  credited  by  many,  but  which, 
as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  copied  from 
the  Jesuits  of  Salamanca.  His  three 


chief  works  are  the  Methodus  No  vis  si- 
ma,  the  Or  bis  Sensualium  Pictus,  and 
the  Janua  Linguarum  Reserata.  The 
last  is  an  encyclopaedic  text  book  giv- 
ing a  brief  history  of  well-nigh  every- 
thing. It  consists  of  a  hundred  chap- 
ters. In  the  ninety-ninth  chapter  the 
world  comes  to  an  end,  and  in  the  one 
hundredth  the  author  bids  his  reader 
adieu.  Its  popularity  in  its  day  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
translated  into  twelve  European  and 
several  Asiatic  languages.  His  Orbis 
Pictus  was  long  a  favorite  text-book, 
and  for  two  hundred  years  held  its 
own  in  the  schools  of  Germany. 

The  modified  Realists,  while  accept- 
ing as  a  working  principle  the  motto, 
'  'things, not  words, J '  added  to  the  study 
of  nature  an  organized  system  of  moral 
training.  From  this  fact  they  were 
called  Pietists.  Francke,  who  died  in 
1727,  was  foremost  in  the  work.  He 
was  a  professor  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
then  recently  founded,  mainly  through 
the  enterprising  efforts  of  the  cele- 
brated Spener,  his  associate  in  much 
that  he  undertook.  His  educational 
ventures  were  varied  and  included  the 
establishment  of  orphanages  and  nor- 
mal schools,  of  neither  of  which  can 
he,  with  any  truth,  be  said  to  have 
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been  the  original  projector.  The  fea- 
tures of  his  system  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows:  Strict  moral 
training;  the  neglect  of  Greek  classics 
and  the  substitution  in  their  stead  of 
the  New  Testament;  the  study  of  He- 
brew for  its  Biblical  importance,  and 
the  vernacular;  and  finally,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  "Realien"  or  Real  Stu- 
dies. As  was  to  have  been  expected, 
opposition  was  soon  developed  against 
the  strict  moral  regime  which  he 
everywhere  sought  to  enforce.  It  was 
set  down  as  cant  and  hypocrisy  and 
more  calculated  to  warp  and  falsify 
than  to  develop  and  ennoble  character. 
In  spite  of  attacks,  though,  his  meth- 
ods, his  popularity,  and  many  of  the 
results  of  his  labors  have  survived  to 
our  times. 

Simultaneously  with  the  progress 
of  the  realistic  schools,  whether 
purely  such  or  modified  by  Pietism, 
we  behold  the  advocates  of  Hu- 
manism still  clinging  to  the  ancient 
classics  as  the  true  basis  of  education; 
making,  however,  as  they  went  along, 
such  concessions  to  Realism  as  the 
necessities  of  the  period  seemed  to  de- 
mand. Their  position,  it  would  seem, 
was  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  many 
of  our  modern  colleges  whose  curricula 
are  made  up  of  classical  and  commer- 


cial  studies.  They  were  known  as  re- 
formed Philologists,  because  they  oc- 
cupied, by  reason  of  new  principles,  a 
place  in  advance  of  that  held  by  the 
old  philologists  without,  by  any  means, 
accepting  the  theories  of  the  Realists, 
in  their  totality.  They  attempted  a 
sort  of  via  media  between  two  ex- 
tremes, and  in  the  unsatisfactory  at- 
tempt to  effect  a  compromise,  empha- 
sized the  shortcomings  of  both,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  still  more 
radical  stand  taken  by  the  Naturalists. 
The  principle  of  Naturalism  which 
had  been  long  at  work,  found  its  first 
notable  development  in  England  and 
its  chief  exponent  in  John  Locke — the 
so-called  "Father  of  English  philoso- 
phy. ' '  It  soon  overspread  France  and 
Germany  and  forced  its  way  into 
everything — literature,  science,  art, 
and  life.  It  was  an  apotheosis  of  Na- 
ture and  meant  a  complete  rejection 
of  revelation.  Of  course,  it  very  soon 
worked  itself  into  pedagogics,  and,  not 
satisfied  with  the  study  of  nature  as 
the  Realists  had  been,  pushed  its  po- 
sition to  the  extreme  of  asserting  that 
beyond  nature  there  was  nothing  to 
study.  It  was  the  Baconian  theory 
and  Realism  gone  mad.  Its  princi- 
ples, as  far  as  they  have  to  do  with 
our  present  subject,  may  be  briefly 
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summarized  as  follows:  (a)  All  train- 
ing and  instruction  should  be  divorced 
from  positive  Christianity,  and  recog- 
nize as  religion  only  that  which  the 
laws  of  nature  teach.  (£)  Conse- 
quently, the  teacher's  attitude  towards 
his  pupils  is  not  to  be  positive,  i.  e., 
he  is  not  to  communicate  knowledge 
by  precept,  but  allow  his  charge  by 
observation  and  reflection  to  bring  into 
play  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  thus 
educate  himself.  Let  the  student  grow, 
and  under  the  spontaneous  influence  of 
environment  attain  to  the  maturity  of 
his  natural  capacities,  (c)  Moral  in- 
struction should  not  be  explicitly  im- 
parted. The  child  is  to  develop  un- 
aided his  moral  instincts — for  to  any- 
thing higher  he  is  not  expected  to 
ascend.  The  teacher's  influence,  as 
far  as  it  is  exerted  at  all,  is  to  serve 
merely  as  a  preventive,  warding  off  all 
attacks  upon  virtue,  but  suggesting 
nothing.  Physical  culture,  which  was 
practically  ignored  in  previous  sys- 
tems, is  to  be  sedulously  attended  to — 
a  physical  culture  that  will  harden  the 
System  and  render  it  proof  against 
outside  attacks. 

We  have  said  that  Naturalism 
took  its  rise  arid,  in  the  person  of 
John  Locke,  found  its  chief  expo- 
nent in  England.  It  was  in  France, 
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however,  and  a  century  later,  that 
it  was  to  attain  its  first  great  pop- 
ularity at  the  hands  of  its  most  en- 
thusiastic patrons  and  heralds.  These 
were  the  French  Encyclopaedists,  of 
whom  Voltaire  was  the  prince  and 
leader.  They  saw  in  the  sensism  of 
the  English  philosopher  the  material- 
istic principles  which  would  best  serve 
their  purpose  and  enable  them  to  bring 
to  flower  and  fruit,  as  they  subse- 
quently did  at  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  deist ic  and  atheistic  ten- 
dencies which  distinguish  that  epoch 
of  universal  intellectual  fermentation. 
Speaking  of  the  French  philosopkes, 
Heine,  who  was  in  perfect  accord  with 
their  views,  says:  "The  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding  became  their 
gospel — the  gospel  they  swore  by." 
Not  that  they  had  been  altogether  un- 
influenced by  "the  earlier  writers  of 
their  own  country,"  as,  for  instance, 
by  Montaigne  and  Bayle;  but,  as  they 
themselves  admitted,  Locke  was  their 
master  and  leader. 

Beginning  with  Locke  himself, 
the  Naturalists  felt  that  they  had 
a  mission  to  perform,  and,  de- 
structive as  it  was,  began  its  ac- 
complishment in  the  field  of  peda- 
gogics. In  the  principles  which  they 
advocated  Realism  found  an  ally; 
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Humanism,  its  great  antagonist;  and 
the  Rationalism  of  the  present  century, 
the  germ  element  of  its  prolific  life  and 
activity.  Locke's  Thoughts  upon  Ed- 
ucation, Rousseau's  Emile,  and  Base- 
dow's  Elementary,  are  the  best  formu- 
lation of  the  naturalistic  educational 
views.  Locke,  who  was  born  in  1632, 
published  his  Thoughts  upon  Education 
in  1693.  They  are  embodied  in  the 
maxim,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 
His  philosophical  bias  limited  his  idea 
of  development  to  the  study  of  the 
material  world,  while  his  profession  of 
medicine  led  him  to  lay  too  great  stress 
upon  the  cultivation  of  hygiene.  He 
furnishes  us  with  no  system,  and  some 
of  his  ideas  upon  physical  culture  are 
extremely  novel,  but  would  hardly 
commend  themselves  to  the  medical 
fraternity  of  our  times.  The  following 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  much  more: 
The  child  is  to  be  educated  at  home 
and  not  at  school.  He  is  to  be  made  to 
wash  his  face  in  cold  water  once  a  day. 
His  shoes  should  be  thin,  and,  if  need 
be,  full  of  holes,  so  as  to  let  in  water 
whenever  he  comes  too  near  it:  this 
will  make  him  careful  and  teach  him 
prudence.  While  young  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  eat  flesh  meat,  and 
when  old  should  be  permitted  it  only 
once  a  day.  For  breakfast  he  should 


be  given  brown  bread  with  or  without 
butter.  His  drink  should  be  small 
beer,  and  his  physic  poppy-water. 
This  process  is  intended,  he  says,  to 
harden  children  as  they  grow  up, 
though,  as  Herbert  Spencer  dryly  re- 
marks, it  was  a  process  far  more  cal- 
culated to  harden  them  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  (1712  to 
1778),  embodied  in  his  Emile 
many  of  the  suggestions  of  his 
English  predecessors.  While  not 
a  formal  treatise,  Emile  is  distinctly 
an  educational  work.  Largely  specu- 
lative, much  that  it  contains  was  re- 
duced to  practice  later,  especially  by 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  It  has  been 
characterized  as  "a  superfine  Sanford 
and  Merton,"  the  education  of  Emile 
and  Sophie  furnishing  the  author  with 
an  opportunity  of  ventilating  his  edu- 
cational theories.  The  work,  while 
containing  much  that  may  be  instruc- 
tive, abounds  in  paradoxes  and  crudi- 
ties. As  an  example  of  the  dangerous 
absurdity  of  some  of  its  principles,  we 
may  cite  the  following:  "Let  us  lay 
it  down  as  incontrovertible,"  he  says, 
4 'that  the  primary  impulses  of  nature 
are  always  right.  There  is  no  native 
perversity  in  the  human  heart" — a 
pagan  sentiment  which  the  Roman 
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writer  had  expressed  before    him: — 

"Homo  sum,  et  hutnani    a  me  nil   alienum 
puto." 

With  such  principles,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  exercised  a  most  perni- 
cious influence  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Basedow,  whom  we  have  selected 
as  the  third  representative  of  the 
Naturalistic  school,  was  a  Ger- 
man, and  lived  from  1723  to  1790. 
As  Locke  had  influenced  Rousseau,  so, 
in  turn,  Rousseau's  Entile  did  much  to 
determine  the  direction  of  Basedow' s 
educational  activity.  Indeed,  his  root- 
ideas  are  those  of  Rousseau.  His  chief 
merit  lay  in  the  variety  by  which  he 
sought  to  render  class-work  interest- 
ing, as  also  in  the  store  which  he  set 
by  conversation  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  acquiring  language.  True 
to  the  principles  upon  which  his  sys- 
tem was  operated,  no  religious  train- 
ing was  imparted,  save  that  of  a  "hu- 
man, superficial,  lifeless  and  absurd 
patchwork  of  natural  religion,"  as 
Barnard  phrases  it.  A  child's  natural 
inclinations  were  to  be  directed,  but 
never  suppressed  or  supplemented  by 
anything  higher,  for  nature  is  always 
right  and  self-sufficient.  With  the  aid 
of  friends  he  succeeded  in  erecting  at 
Dessau  his  famous  school  called  the 


Philanthropinum,  an  institution  where- 
in Nature  was  to  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed and  in  which  all  were  to  partake 
upon  an  equal  footing  of  the  educa- 
tional benefits  which  it  had  to  bestow. 
In  it  much  attention  was  given  to 
physical  exercise,  and  for  the  first 
time,  says  Quick,  gymnastics  were  in- 
troduced into  the  school  curriculum. 
Basedow  remained  at  the  head  of  its 
staff  of  professors  until  a  dissipated 
life  necessitated  his  removal.  Despite 
the  connection  with  it  of  Camp,  Saltz- 
mann,  Wolfe,  Wolke.  Olivier,  Mathie- 
son,  Bahrdt,  and  other  pedagogues  of 
note,  it  never  enjoyed  a  large  attend- 
ance, though  it  was  patronized  from 
great  distances.  While  in  a  measure 
it  stimulated  educational  enterprise  on 
its  own  peculiar  lines  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  especially  in  Switzerland  and 
Russia,  it  gradually  declined  and  was 
closed  in  1793. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  Natu- 
alists  had  been  too  boldly  asserted  for 
the  taste  of  many.  Their  position,  it 
was  thought,  was  extreme  and  radical. 
Out  of  the  conflict  there  arose  in  ped- 
agogics the  school  of  Modern  Illumin- 
ism.  which,  though  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  Rationalism,  seemed  to  dif- 
fer from  it  by  reason  of  the  religious 
element  which  it  sought  to  emphasize 
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in  education.  Its  champions.  Rochow, 
Heineke,  Herder,  and  notably  Pesta- 
lozzi,  were  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  religion  and  eager  to  re-assert  its 
claims  to  a  place  in  the  class-room. 
Unfortunately,  however,  religion,  as 
they  conceived  it,  bore  no  kinship  to 
positive  Christianity.  Whether  they 
knew  it  or  not,  it  was  simply  the  old 
Realism  masquerading  under  a  new 
came,  and  waiting  until  the  infidel 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  Germany  and  France  would  sum- 
mon it  to  life  again.  Festal ozzi  was 
the  most  celebrated  representative  of 
this  school,  which  fills  the  transitional 
period  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  was  born  in  1746 
and  died  in  1827.  Like  many  who  had 
preceded  him,  and  like  most  of  those 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  he  had 
been  largely  influenced  by  the  Emile 
of  Rousseau  In  his  three  works, 
Leonard  and  Gertrude,  How  Gertrude 
Teaches  her  Children,  and  the  Book 
for  Mother s^  he  sets  forth  his  views. 
In  some  respects  they  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  Basedow  and  the  Natur- 
alists generally.  In  others  they  are 
more  original.  The  defects  in  his 
method  have  been  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing three  or  four  Too  much  stress 
was  laid  upon  speculative  studies. 
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The  knowledge  imparted  was  not  suf- 
ficiently positive.  "Simplification  was 
carried  too  far.  Too  little  attention 
was  given  to  historical  truth  and  to 
testimony,"  as  a  criterion  of  evidence 
— particularly  in  what  concerned  reli- 
gion, the  knowledge  of  which  he 
looked  upon  as  innate.  His  system 
had  to  do  with  elementary  education 
merely,  and  furnished  his  pupil,  Froe- 
bel,  with  many  of  the  ideas  which  he 
subsequently  wove  into  his  Kindergar- 
ten. His  method  of  instruction  became 
exceedingly  popular,  and,  with  few 
modifications,  is  still  largely  in  vogue 
in  Germany.  Pestalozzi  is  the  link 
between  the  old  and  new,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  admirers,  has  been  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  educational 
progress  of  his  age.  With  him  the 
science  of  non  Catholic  pedagogical 
development  ceased.  The  last  cen- 
tury simply  fell  heir  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  ,  works  of  its  predeces- 
sor. 

Froebel  (1783-1852)  and  Jaco- 
tot  (1770-1840)  are  an  inheritance 
from  the  eighteenth  century.  What- 
ever credit  we  may  give  them  for  the 
details  of  their  respective  systems,  the 
principles  of  the  "Kindergarten"  and 
1  'Self -instruction' '  were  not  new.  For 
this  reason  Froebel  and  Jacotot  are 
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more  properly  called  methodizers  than 
inventors  of  systems.  The  former, 
Froebel,  did  much  towards  converting 
the  waste  energies  of  earlier  childhood 
into  channels  of  activity.  His  at- 
tempts, whatever  their  results  else- 
where, have  been  heartily  responded 
to  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  to 
some  extent  in  England.  The  Kin- 
dergarten movement  is  spreading  rap- 
idly, and  its  literature  is  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  abundant.  Jaco- 
tot's  method  of  self-instruction,  which 
he  himself  summarized  in  the  four 
words — learn,  repeat,  reflect,  and  ver- 
ify— has  become  practically  obsolete, 
though  traces  of  it  are  still  to  be  met 
with  in  some  of  the  schools  of  Belgium 
and  France.  There  are  not  wanting 
those,  however,  amongst  them  Mr. 
Payne,  who  believe  that  in  its  princi- 
ples at  least  it  is  destined  to  revive — 
that  "the  soul  of  it  will,  some  day,  be 
infused  into  a  new  body,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded, perhaps,  by  another  and  an- 
other educational  metempsychosis  as 
we  advance  in  our  conceptions  of  the 
true  relations  between  teaching  and 
learning/'  Whether  such  will  ever 
be  the  case  or  not  we  must  leave  to 
the  future  to  decide. 

We  have  mentioned   these  various 
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non- Catholic  systems  since  a  right 
understanding  of  the  principles  from 
which  they  sprang,  and  which  they 
were  fashioned  to  propagate,  will  en- 
able us  more  fully  to  appreciate  the 
scope  and  character  of  contemporane- 
ous Catholic  development,  which, 
while  founded  throughout  upon  one 
and  the  same  eternal  truth,  varied  in 
accidental  structure  to  suit  the 
changing  exigencies  of  the  times. 
Counter-systems  they  may  be  desig- 
nated, since  they  were  intended  to 
stem  the  current  of  heresy  so  busily  at 
work  in  the  class-room  during  the  pe- 
riod of  their  respective  evolution.  The 
only  Catholic  system  formulated  before 
the  year  1648  was  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  monasteries,  it  is  true,  centuries 
previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  had  their  Trivium  and 
Quadrivium;  but  the  monastic  courses 
of  study  were  a  very  variable  quantity, 
and  in  scarcely  two  instances  did  Tri- 
vium and  Quadrivium  mean  exactly 
the  same  thing.  They  were  strangers 
in  those  days  to  educational  systems 
as  the  word  is  now  commonly  under- 
stood. Ignatius  of  Loyola  realized 
the  need,  and  his  object  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Company  was  not 
merely  to  supply  the  Church  with  a 
corps  of  teachers,  for  she  had  never 
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been  without  them,  but  with  one  or- 
ganized upon  definite  lines  and  suited 
to  the  new  requirements,  and  whose 
very  compactness  would  render  it  an 
efficient  aid  in  her  hands  for  the  refu- 
tation of  error  and  the  dissemination 
of  truth.  In  consequence,  a  uniform 
educational  plan  was  immediately 
drafted  and  put  on  trial  in  the  colleges 
of  his  Order.  In  the  general  Congre- 
gation which  elected  his  successor  in 
1558,  the  method  hitherto  in  vogue 
was  discussed,  and  modified,  and  made 
the  groundwork  of  the  '''Ratio  Studio- 
rum"  as  it  was  still  further  enlarged 
and  improved  under  the  generalship 
of  Aqua  viva  in  1584.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  "Ratio"  as  a  sys- 
tem. Sufficient  to  say  that  it  has 
served  its  purpose  in  the  department 
of  both  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation, for  three  hundred  years,  and  is 
still  the  law  for  the  government  of 
Jesuit  institutions  of  learning.  In  its 
scope  it  extends  from  grammar  to  di- 
vinity, and,  in  not  a  few  of  its  provis- 
ions, anticipated  many  of  the  supposed 
original  features  of  later  systems. 

The  next  system  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion which  made  its  appearance  was 
that  of  the  French  Oratorians,  founded 
by  Cardinal  de  Berulle  in  1611.  The 
Oratorians  accomplished  much  during 


the  two  centuries  of  their  existence. 
The  object  of  the  Order  was  twofold — 
the  training  of  the  diocesan  clergy 
and  public  instruction.  Some  idea  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  when 
the  founder  died,  in  1629,  it  had  al- 
ready established  schools  in  numerous 
cities  of  France,  as  also  in  Rome, 
Madrid,  Constantinople,  and  through- 
out the  Netherlands.  It  had  at  least 
fifty  institutions  in  operation.  Male- 
branche  nnd  Masillon  may  be  named 
as  amongst  its  eminent  scholars. 
Thomassin,  the  well-known  theolo- 
gian, belonged  to  the  Order,  and  has 
embodied  in  his  Methode  d  Enseigner 
etd'Etudier,  its  system  of  education. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  its  members 
fell  into  Cartesianism  in  philosophy, 
and  into  Jansenism  in  theology,  which 
gave  rise  not  only  to  discord  within 
the  body  itself,  but  to  censure  and 
mistrust  without.  It  was  therefore 
not  surprising  that  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  many  of  them  took 
the  civil  oath  and  joined  the  Consti- 
tutional Church.  The  Congregation 
itself  was  finally  dissolved,  but  Pius 
IX.  restored  it  in  1864  under  the  title 
of  the  Oratory  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception— Pere  Gratry  and  Cardi- 
nal Perraud  being  its  most  illustrious 
ornaments  in  our  day. 
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We  spoke  of  Jansenism.  Let  us 
say  a  word  in  passing  about  the  fa- 
mous community  of  Port  Royal.  We 
say  "in  passing,"  for  as  educators  its 
members  accomplished  comparatively 
little,  and  hence  need  not  detain  us 
long.  Writers  of  the  stamp  of  Saint- 
Beuve,  Compayre,  and  Oscar  Brown- 
ing, with  whom  historical  exactness  is 
not  a  specialty,  have  striven  hard  to 
encircle  their  memories  with  a  halo  of 
pedagogical  renown,  less,  it  would 
seem,  out  of  regard  for  them  than  to 
asperse  their  traditional  foes,  the  Jes- 
uits. The  truth  is,  they  never  had 
more  than  fifty  pupils  at  any  one  time 
in  their  schools,  while  the  schools 
themselves  flourished  for  only  fifteen 
years.  Their  educational  method  was 
certainly  not  without  its  good  fea- 
tures, and  some  men  of  rare  parts, 
notably  Arnoudt,  Quesnel,  Lancelot, 
and  the  witty  Pascal,  whose  Provincial 
Letters,  in  spite  of  their  fictitious  con- 
tents, have  made  him  famous,  were 
found  amongst  them.  Their  peculiar 
theological  views,  however,  made 
them  a  menace  to  the  Church.  Here 
was  the  cause,  and  not  a  professional 
jealousy,  of  the  persistent  attacks  upon 
them  by  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Their 
sympathisers,  when  dwelling  so  pa- 
thetically upon  the  harsh  treatment 
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which  they  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
the  Order,  should  not  fail,  as  they  in- 
variably do,  to  inform  the  reader  that 
this  opposition  was  more  than  sanc- 
tioned by  Clement  XI.,  whose  Bull 
"'Unigenitus"  published  in  1713, 
wiped  Jansenism  out  of  existence; 
while  the  legislation  of  subsequent 
pontiffs  administered  the  death-blow 
to  its  serpentine  spirit  still  lurking  in 
the  grass.  The  Port  Royalists,  like 
the  dark  heresy  which  they  sought  to 
foist  upon  the  Church,  are  now  things 
of  the  past.  Peace,  then,  to  their 
memories,  their  ashes,  and  their  souls. 
The  most  celebrated  name  in  Cath- 
olic educational  annals  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  is  doubtless  that 
of  Saint  John  Baptist  De  La  Salle. 
It  is  impossible,  within  the  short  com- 
pass of  a  few  lines,  to  give  even  a  rea- 
sonably partial  account  of  this  great 
and  holy  man,  who  has  been  styled 
"  the  founder  of  modern  popular  edu- 
cation." "  Let  me  control  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child,"  Voltaire  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  "for  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  life,  and  I  will  allow  you 
to  do  with  it  afterwards  what  you 
please."  It  was  acting  upon  a  simi- 
lar principle,  but  with  a  widely  differ- 
ent object  in  view,  that  De  La  Salle 
opened  his  numerous  schools,  mainly 
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elementary,  but  so  comprehensive  in 
their  scope  as  to  include  schools  of 
secondary  education,  day  and  board- 
ing schools,  Sunday-schools,  normal 
schools,  reformatories,  and  institu- 
tions for  technical  training.  He  was  the 
first  to  systematize  scientifically  ele- 
mentary education.  His  organization 
of  it,  as  set  forth  in  the  Management  of 
Christian  Schools,  was  complete 
throughout,  and  was  the  original  of 
much  that  has  subsequently  come  in- 
to vogue.  The  fame  of  his  work 
spread  rapidly,  and  ere  long  he  had 
establishments  in  many  of  the  cities  of 
France — Paris,  Rheims,  Dijon,  Mar- 
seilles, Alais,  Moulins,  Mons,  Ver- 
sailles, and  elsewhere.  From  France 
his  sons  traveled  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1719,  the  Order  possessed  27  houses, 
274  members  with  9,885  pupils  under 
instruction.  Thereafter  its  growth 
was  rapid  and  uninterrupted  until  the 
French  Revolution,  when  it  suffered 
considerably  because  of  its  fidelity  to 
the  Church.  Without  an  exception, 
its  members  refused  to  take  the  civil 
oath,  and  many  sealed  with  their 
blood  their  testimony  to  the  truth. 
Napoleon  I  legalized  their  existence 
in  France  as  an  authorized  corpora- 
tion, and  the  good  work  for  which 
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they  were  so  eminently  qualified  was 
resumed  in  virtue  of  a  law  to  that 
effect  passed  in  1802.  "In  1880  the 
Brothers  had  under  their  charge  2,048 
schools,  with  325,558  scholars,  of 
whom  over  286,000  were  being  in- 
structed gratuitously.  Of  this  num- 
ber of  students  France  and  her  colo- 
nies contributed  261,000;  Belgium 
nearly  19,000;  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  Spanish  America  36,000;  and 
England  upwards  of  2,000.  Nearly 
12,000  brothers,  5,000  professors,  and 
2,500  novices  were  engaged  in  the 
work." 

The  work  thus  begun  by  De  La 
Salle  was  taken  up  and  multiplied 
by  various  Congregations  organized 
upon  similar  lines.  Of  these,  the 
most  prominent  were  the  Christian 
Brothers  of  Ireland,  founded  by  Mr. 
Rice  at  Waterford,  in  1802;  the  Con- 
gregation of  Christian  Doctrine, 
founded  in  1820  by  the  Abbe  De  Larn- 
ennais,  brother  of  the  unfortunate  but 
still  more  celebrated  philosopher  and 
publicist  of  the  same  name;  the  Broth- 
ers of  Saint  Joseph,  founded  by  Du- 
jarrie,  Priest  of  Roueille-sur-Loire,  in 
1823;  the  Baillard  School -Brothers, 
founded  in  1837,  and  the  School- 
Brothers  of  Chamiade  and  of  Puy. 

Though   the   Benedictines   are   the 
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oldest  educational  Order  in  the 
Church,  their  school  system  was  not 
formulated  till  the  days  of  Mabillon, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (1691).  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  composition  of  his 
Traite  des  Etudes  Monastiques,  in 
which  that  system  is  embodied,  are 
interesting.  They  grew  out  of  a  con- 
troversy between  himself  and  the  fas- 
cinating but  austere  De  Ranee  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  writing,  the 
Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  LaTrappe, 
the  great  reformer  of  his  Order,  and 
celebrated  throughout  all  Europe  for 
his  extreme  severity  of  life  and  views. 
De  Ranee,  in  a  work  entitled  De  Vitae 
Monasticae  Officiis,  had  advanced  the 
statement  that  monks  should  eschew 
literary  pursuits  as  foreign  to  their  vo- 
cation and  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  prayer  and  penance.  Mabillon,  in 
defence  of  his  own  Order  at  which  the 
strictures  of  De  Ranee  seemed  espec- 
ially aimed,  wrote  his  treatise,  which 
consists  of  three  parts.  In  the  first 
he  points  out  that  the  cultivation  of 
letters  is  not  only  not  foreign  to  the 
monastic  state,  but  necessary  for  its 
proper  development  and  efficiency. 
In  the  second  he  enumerates  the 
studies  best  suited  to  monks  and  the 
proper  method  of  their  pursuit.  Fi- 
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nally,  he  enlarges  upon  the  end  which 
monks  should  propose  to  themselves 
in  the  cultivation  of  learning.  The 
controversy  waxed,  and  rejoinder  fol- 
lowed rejoinder,  with  the  fortunate 
result  that  neither  lost  his  temper  and 
the  views  of  a  great  scholar  have  been 
contributed  to  the  fund  of  Catholic 
pedagogical  lore.  Charles  Roll  in,  the 
historian,  who  died  in  1742  and  whose 
position  as  Rector  of  the  Paris  Uni- 
versity and  professor  of  rhetoric  for 
many  years,  had  familiarized  him  with 
his  subject,  has  left  us  an  interest- 
ing treatise  upon  the  manner  of  study- 
ing and  teaching  belles-lettres.  The 
work  has  been  translated  into  various 
languages  and  is  familiar  to  most 
readers.  Sad  to  narrate,  its  author 
was  betrayed  into  the  errors  of  the 
Port-Royalists,  for  whom  he  cherished 
a  high  admiration.  The  result  was 
his  public  deposition  from  office  in 
1730.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  retirement  at  Beauvais,  where 
he  died,  clinging  to  his  erroneous 
opinions  to  the  last. 

The  growth  of  Catholic  pedagogy  in 
Germany,  while  rapid  and  durable, 
was  accomplished  in  spite  of  difficul- 
ties hardly  equalled  in  any  other  coun- 
try. The  dreadful  havoc  of  the  Re- 
formation; the  almost  complete  ex- 
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tinction  of  education  by  the  ravages 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and  the 
gradual  development,  as  a  result  of 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  of 
a  spirit  of  skeptical  rationalism  and  in- 
fidelity, made  the  outlook  a  dreary 
one  indeed.  But  there  was  a  compen- 
sation for  the  situation  in  the  daunt- 
lessness  and  persevering  energy  of 
those  of  its  people  who  had  held  by 
the  ancient  faith.  Where  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  allowed,  schools 
and  teachers  had  been  provided  and, 
in  many  instances,  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
When  the  enemies  of  religion  carried 
their  errors  into  the  class-room  and 
framed  them  into  systems,  there  were 
not  lacking  those  who  could  do  a  simi- 
lar work  in  behalf  of  truth  arid  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  God.  Con- 
spicuous amongst  them  were  Ignatius 
Felbiger,  John  Sailer,  and  Bernard 
Overberg.  Felbiger,  a  priest,  a 
canon,  an  abbot,  and  State  Superin- 
tendent of  education  in  the  Austrian 
Dominion  under  Maria  Teresa,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Catho- 
lic educationists  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Travel  and  observation,  allied 
to  a  constructive  faculty  of  mind  and 
comprehensive  research,  eminently 
fitted  him  for  the  authorship  of  a  Gen- 
eral Course  of  Studies  for  the  normal, 
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high  and  secondary  schools,  which 
met  with  the  royal  approbation  in 
1774  and  was  adopted  throughout  the 
empire.  His  system  was  known  as 
the  "Sagan  Method"  from  the  place 
in  which  he  lived.  Sailer  and  Over- 
berg  were  contemporaries  and  the 
work  of  one  was  largely  supplemen- 
tary to  that  of  the  other.  What  Sail- 
er was  in  theory,  Overberg  was  in 
practice.  While  one  in  his  system  in- 
sists upon  principles,  the  other  occu- 
pies himself  with  their  application. 
Sailer  was  at  first  a  Jesuit,  but,  upon 
the  suppression  of  the  Order  in  1773, 
studied  for  the  diocesan  priesthood. 
His  promotion  was  rapid.  He  began 
as  assistant  professor  of  dogma  at  the 
University  of  Ingolstadt,  His  next 
summons  was  to  the  episcopal  univer- 
sity at  Dillingen,  where  he  filled  the 
chair  of  ethics  and  pastoral  theology. 
In  1820  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to 
the  Bishop  of  Regensburg,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1829.  He  died  in  1832. 
His  chief  title  to  renown,  conjointly 
with  his  pedagogical  labors,  is  the 
strenuous  opposition  which  he  offered, 
and  prevailed  upon  his  clergy  to  offer, 
to  the  spirit  of  Rationalism  and  its 
offshoots,  by  the  diligent  safeguard- 
ing of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
young  against  its  contamination. 
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Equally  celebrated  with  Felbiger  and 
Sailer,  Bernard  Overberg  was,  like 
them,  a  priest.  He  won  his  great  rep- 
utation not  merely  as  a  teacher  and 
school  director,  but  also  for  the  nu- 
merous text  books  which  he  published. 
The  Normal  School  at  Munster  was 
put  under  his  supervision;  and  while 
some,  amongst  them  Dr.  Stockl,  con- 
sider his  method  hardly  equal  to  the 
demands  of  later  times,  he  did  a 
giant's  work  in  his  day,  the  beneficial 
results  of  which  are  still  plainly  dis- 
cernible. He  died  in  1826  at  the  age 
of  72. 

As  in  France  and  Germany,  so  in 
Italy  the  champions  of  the  Church 
were  not  idle  Many  of  them  wrote 
abundantly  and  well  upon  the  subject 
of  Catholic  education.  And  while 
some  were  betrayed,  by  the  seductive 
influence  of  State  patronage,  into  a 
spirit  of  so-called  Christian  liberalism, 
which  has  marred  their  work  and 
dimmed  their  reputations,  others  held 
aloft  and  unwavering  the  torch  of 
truth,  and  doctrine.  Foremost  among 
them  were  Raphael  Lambruschini, 
Rayneri,  and  the  unfortunate  but  bril- 
liant Antonio  Rosmini  Serbati.  All 
were  priests  and  have  given  the  world 
a  method  of  education.  Lambruschini 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of 


pedagogics,  first  as  a  professor  at 
Florence  and  subsequently  as  the  in- 
defatigable editor  of  numerous  jour- 
nals of  education,  books  for  the 
young,  and  scientific  treatises  upon 
pedagogics.  The  most  famous,  as  ex- 
pressing his  ideal  concept  of  a  perfect 
education,  is  his  DeW  Educazione, 
published  in  1849.  He  was  an  active 
leader  in  all  Catholic  educational 
movements.  His  co-religionists,  how- 
ever, viewed  his  liberal istic  tendencies 
with  no  slight  misgiving,  while  the 
State  showed  its  appreciation  of  the 
same  by  showering  upon  him  numer- 
ous honors;  by  using  his  services  in 
various  educational  reforms;  and  by 
conferring  upon  him  a  seat  in  the  Na- 
tional Senate.  Rosmini,  while  less  of 
an  educator,  far  surpassed  Lambru- 
schini  in  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. In  his  posthumous  work  en- 
titled Method  in  Education  he  has  cov- 
ered in  theory  the  entire  ground 
traversed  by  his  contemporary,  Froe- 
bel,  in  the  "Kindergarten''  system, 
but  with  a  luminous  mental  grasp 
which  Froebel  never  possessed.  The 
work  is  full  and  interesting,  and  like 
most  of  what  he  wrote,  especially  in 
metaphysics,  is  characterized  by  a 
power  of  analysis  which  cleaves  the 
subject  to  its  bottom.  The  founder 
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of  a  religious  congregation,  a  man  of 
rare  piety,  and  one,  let  us  believe,  of 
great  singleness  of  purpose,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  his  unsound  opinions 
in  some  matters  should  have  necessi- 
tated the  public  condemnation  of  cer- 
tain of  his  works  by  Leo  XIII.  But 
if  Lambruschini  and  Rosmiiri  marred 
their  labors  by  the  mistakes  into  which 
they  fell,  John  Antonio  Rayneri  is 
above  reproach.  He  was  born  in  1810 
and  died  in  1867.  His  pedagogical 
influence  was  greater  than  even  that 
of  Lambruschini.  He  lectured  upon 
pedagogy  for  twenty  years  at  the 
University  of  Turin.  His  chief  pro- 
duction, Delia  Pedagogica,  has  immor- 
talized him.  It  has  been  styled  an 
*  'epoch-making"  work,  for  the  reason 
that  it  embodied  the  first  successful 
attempt  to  construct  upon  scientific 
principles  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
system  of  education.  The  effect  of 
his  voluminous  writings  and  tireless 
activity  has  been  the  development  in 
Italy,  in  our  own  times,  of  a  great  ped- 
agogical school,  which  stands  as  a  bar- 
rier to  the  progress  of  anti-Catholic 
liberalism,  which  taints  while  it  con- 
stitutes the  stock-in-trade  of  most  of 
our  modern  educational  theories. 

As  will  be  observed ,  we  have  confined 
our  remarks  to  those  merely  who,  by 
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the  formulation  and  successful  opera- 
tion of  systems,  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  been  the  saviors,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were  the  chief  propagators,  of 
Catholic  education  in  the  troubled  pe- 
riods with  which  they  were  respec- 
tively identified.  There  were  many 
others  whose  work,  if  not  so  promi- 
nent, was  nevertheless  considerable 
and  deserves  our  gratitude.  Among 
them  let  us  recall  with  honor:  in 
France,  Bossuet,  Fenelon — whose  Z,' 
Education  des  Filles,  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Duchess  de  Beauvillier, 
is  still  popular  and  widely  read; 
Fleury,  Church  historian  and  Cardi- 
nal; Dupanloup,  the  celebrated  Bish- 
op of  Orleans;  and  the  Abbe  Gaume, 
whose  Paganism  in  Education  led  to  a 
controversy  on  the  classics  at  one  time 
famous.  In  Belgium,  Von  Bommel, 
Bishop  of  Liege.  In  Germany,  Kind- 
ermann,  Wittemann,  Kudler,  Franz, 
Michael,  Vierthaler,  Devora,  Jais, 
Galura,  Gruber,  Milde,  who  died  as 
Archbishop  of  Vienna;  Demeter, 
Stapf,  Van  Wessenburg,  Bursch, 
Hergenroether,  Zeheter,  Rottels,  Bar- 
thel,  Kellrier,  Ohler,  Alleker,  and  Rol- 
fus  and  Pfister,  joint  authors  of  the 
great  Catholic  educational  encyclopae- 
dia and  others.  In  Italy,  Berti,  Poli, 
Uttini,  Becchia,  Thomasseo,  Paravi- 
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cini,  Columbini,  and  Ferucci,  the  two 
last  being  women. 

With  the  full  energy  of  its  members 
and  the  combined  strength  of  its  hier- 
archical organization  brought  into  play 
to  arrest  error,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  Church  made  rapid  progress 
in  the  work  of  education  from  the 
close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1648) 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. This  was  parti culaly  the  case 
in  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  In 
evidence  of  the  advancement  made  we 
have  but  to  cite,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  its 
suppression,  in  1773,  when  the  spirit 
of  revolt  was  already  abroad,  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  had  in  France  86  col- 
leges. In  1789,  upon  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Oratorians  were  con- 
ducting 36  similar  institutions,  while 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools 
had  over  100  houses  of  their  Order  in 
active  operation.  Add  to  this  the 
splendid  and  organized  work  being 
done  by  the  bishops  and  the  diocesan 
clergy  in  every  diocese  and  parish  of 
the  land;  by  seminaries,  great  and 
small;  by  cathedral,  parochial,  and  se- 
lect schools  almost  without  number. 
Add  to  it  again  that  at  the  same  pe- 
riod there  were  not  less  than  40  relig- 
ious orders  and  congregations,  male 
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and  female,  devoted  to  education. 
This  was  in  France  alone;  but  we  may 
say  that  proportionally  the  same  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  other  Catho- 
lic countries.  Not  less  than  eight 
Catholic  universities  were  founded  in 
Europe  between  1648  and  1800.  "In 
grammar  schools  and  colleges,"  says 
Barnard  "France  was  as  well  provided 
in  1789  as  in  1849."  Religious  big- 
otry and  persecution  rendered  a  like 
progress  impossible  in  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  while  endless  political 
broils  begot  a  similar  condition  of 
affairs  in  Spain.  The  bare  list  of 
champions  in  the  cause  of  Catholic 
education  who  flourished  during  the 
period  under  consideration  is  matter 
of  astonishment;  while  a  comparative 
study  of  pedagogical  work  accom- 
plished by  our  Catholic  forefathers 
and  by  those  who  delight  in  aspersing 
the  Church  as  the  parent  of  ignor- 
ance, reveals  facts  that  are  not  suffi- 
ciently known,  and  which  prove  that 
in  the  matter  of  education  she  has 
forestalled  by  many  years  much  of 
the  boasted  progress  to  which  later 
times  have  unjustly  laid  claim. 

We  are  in  a  situation  at  this  late 
date  to  look  back  over  a  stretch  of 
several  centuries  and  put  a  few  perti- 
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nent  questions,  whose  answers  are  not 
far  to  seek.  For  instance,  who  was 
the  founder  of  universities,  with  their 
varied  equipment,  and  which  saw  their 
palmiest  days  before  and  not  since  the 
Reformation  ?  The  Catholic  Church. 
Who  was  the  founder  of  colleges? 
The  Catholic  Church.  With  whom 
did  the  ideas  of  popular  education  and 
free  schools  originate,  and  by  whom 
were  they  most  liberally  encouraged  ? 
The  Catholic  Church.  "To  the 
Christian  Church,"  says  Barnard, 
speaking  of  the  ages  before  the  Re- 
formation, ''belongs  the  high  credit 
of  first  instituting  the  public  school, 
or  rather  the  parochial  school,  for  the 
elementary  education  of  the  poor." 
Again,  after  speaking  of  the  mediaeval 
development  of  primary  instruction, 
he  adds:  ''Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  popular  school,  as  now  generally 
understood,  everywhere  the  offspring 
and  companion  of  the  Church."  Who 
was  the  originator  of  the  Normal 
School?  Tile  Catholic  Church.  "The 
earliest  movement  toward  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers,"  remarks 
the  same  writer,  ' '  was  made  in  France 
by  the  Abbe  De  La  Salle,  while  canon 
of  the  cathedral  at  Rheims  in  1681, 
and  perfected  in  his  training  school 
for  his  institute  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
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Christian  Schools  in  1684."  Who 
was  the  founder  of  the  Sunday 
schools  ?  The  Catholic  Church.  Two 
hundred  years  before  they  were  dreamt 
of  in  England,  Charles  Borromeo  es- 
tablished the  first  on  record  in  the 
cathedral  of  Milan.  It  is  still  in  oper- 
ation— "the  oldest  Sunday  school  in 
the  world,"  as  Barnard  calls  it.  The 
work  which  he  thus  began,  De  La 
Salle  enlarged  upon  and  perfected  a 
century  later.  Who  was  the  founder 
of  industrial  schools,  manual  as  well 
as  technical?  The  Catholic  Church. 
In  the  monasteries,  and  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  we  find  them 
flourishing.  The  Abbe  Secretain,  in 
his  work  upon  the  subject,  speaking 
of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Gall  says: 
' '  The  monastery  of  Saint  Gall,  dating 
from  810,  ma)'  serve  as  an  example. 
We  find  there  workshops  for  shoe- 
makers, armorers,  shieldmakers,  turn- 
ers, curriers,  goldsmiths,  locksmiths, 

blacksmiths,  fullers,  etc 

Nothing  could  come  up  to  the  solicit- 
tude  of  the  Cistercians  for  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  it  is  in  the  abbeys  of 
this  Order  that  the  most  perfect  organ- 
ization of  manual  labor  is  found.0 
The  pioneer  of  technical  education  in 
modern  times  was  John  Baptist  De  La 
Salle.  "  The  fundamental  axiom,  now 


old,  but  in  his  day  new,  '  that  the 
unity  of  science  governs  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  applications,'  was  enun- 
ciated by  him  as  the  basis  of  the 
teaching  in  his  central  school  of  arts 
and  manufactures.'1  Who  was  the 
founder  of  orphan  asylums  ?  The 
Catholic  Church.  Who  was  the  found- 
er of  reformatories  and  refuges  ?  The 
Catholic  Church.  And  going  further 
into  particulars,  we  may  put  a  final 
question:  To  whom  does  the  credit 
belong  of  having  introduced  the  class- 
ics into  the  curriculum  of  modern 
studies  as  an  invaluable  basis  for  a 
process  of  mental  training?  The 
Catholic  Church.  Sturm  thought  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  the  honor  by  ac- 
cusing the  Jesuits  of  having  stolen  the 
idea  from  him.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  honor  belongs  exclu- 
sively neither  to  the  Jesuits  nor  to 
Sturm.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  either, 
the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Schools 
had  a  well-graded  system  of  Latin 
classes  in  operation  in  their  institu- 
tions. And  before  them  we  find  the 
same  in  some  of  the  more  advanced 
monastic  and  cathedral  schools.  Thus, 
as  an  example,  the  renowned  William 
of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  before  the 
-establishment  of  Sturm's  Academy  at 
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Strasburg,  had  had  a  Latin  curriculum 
of  four  years'  duration  in  his  col- 
lege. Some  idea  of  the  proficiency 
to  which  his  pupils  attained  may  be 
gathered  from  a  wager  made  by  one 
of  them  that  in  a  single  night* s  time 
he  would  compose  two  hundred  Latin 
verses  with  not  more  than  two  or  three 
mistakes — a  wager  which,  we  are  told, 
he  won.  Thus  we  might  go  on  almost 
indefinitely,  with  ever  the  same  an- 
swer. It  was  the  Church  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  much  more  of  our 
educational  progress  than  many  are 
prepared  to  admit.  It  is  true  that  lit- 
tle provision  was  made  in  the  old  cur- 
ricula, whether  Catholic  or  non- Cath- 
olic, for  physical  science.  But  to 
criticise  them  for  the  lack  of  it  is  both 
illogical  and  unfair.  We  must  not 
forget  that  physical  science  is  largely 
a  product  of  later,  especially  nine- 
teenth century,  development.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  geology,  chem- 
istry, comparative  anatomy^  paleon- 
tology, biology,  and  a  very  large  and 
important  portion  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. We  have  no  more  right  to  blame 
the  scholars  of  those  days  for  their  tin- 
acquaintance  with  such  matters  than 
we  would  have  to  censure  our  grand- 
fathers of  the  Revolution  for  their  ig- 
norance of  "X"  rays,  or  the  function 
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of  protoplasm  in  the  evolutionary  the- 
ory of  life. 

But  if  the  educational  development 
within  the  Church  was  rapid  and  thor- 
ough and  widespread  during  the  pe- 
riod under  consideration,  it  was  not 
more  than  she  needed  to  face  the 
dreadful  ordeal  to  which  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  to  subject 
her.  Protestantism  had  run  itself  out 
in  countless  and  contradictory  forms 
of  absolute  negation.  Pantheism  in 
Germany,  Deism  in  France,  Natural- 
ism in  England,  and  mental  unrest 
and  defiance  everywhere  had  been  long 
at  work  preparing  the  world  for  the 
greatest  political,  social  and  moral 
cataclysm  it  had  ever  witnessed.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution. What  a  strange  compound  of 
volcanic  elements!  It  embodied  the 
spirit  of  the  barbaric  invasions  in  its 
vandalism  and  greed;  that  of  the  Re- 
formation in  its  rejection  of  all  au- 
thority in  Church  and  religion.  But 
it  added  to  both  an  element  distinct- 
ively its  own,  the  repudiation  of  all 
authority  even  in  the  State,  substitut- 
ing for  law  and  order  the  most  un- 
bridled license,  paraded  under  the 
fictitious  names  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity.  Its  oncoming  was 
ominous  in  the  extreme.  It  changed 


the  map  of  Europe.  It  broke  sceptres 
and  crumbled  thrones.  It  infused  into 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  life  the 
most  subversive  theories  and  principles. 
Protestantism,  which  had  been  for  long 
trifling  with  the  danger,  was  caught 
up  by  the  vortex  and  went  down  in 
the  confusion,  the  inexorable  logic  of 
events  substituting  in  its  stead  Ration- 
alism, pure  and  simple,  or  disguised 
under  one  or  other  of  the  effete  de- 
nominational makeshifts  of  our  times. 
The  Church,  while  destined  to  survive 
it  all,  naturally  enough  felt  the  shock 
and  nowhere  more  tellingly  than  in 
her  educational  interests.  Her  teach- 
ers were  put  to  death,  her  schools  dis- 
banded, her  children  wrested  from  her 
and  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  their 
first  and  paramount  duties.  The  ob- 
ject aimed  at  by  its  promoters  was  un- 
mistakably the  utter  extinction  of  all 
ideas  of  God  and  religion  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. The  advocates  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  promised  much  on  its  be- 
half. It  was  to  have  inaugurated  an 
era  of  universal  intellectual  emancipa- 
tion and  reform,  and  to  have  sundered 
forever  the  bonds  which  centuries  of 
superstition  had  forged  for  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  It  promised  this 
and  more,  but  realized  nothing  save 
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destruction  and  chaos.  And  as  we 
pause  to  analyze  the  import  of  its  pro- 
found moral,  as  read  in  the  sequel  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  we  are  re- 
minded again  of  the  oft-repeated  les- 
son, which  the  world  finds  it  so  hard 
to  learn,  that  the  basis  of  all  true  cul- 
ture and  intellectual  progress,  as  well 
as  the  secret  of  all  harmony  in  the 
complicated  framework  of  our  myste- 
rious, individual  natures,  is  the  Cath- 
olic religion — while  the  truth  of  the 
poet's  words  is  brought  home  to  our 
minds  with  ever  renewed  force  and 
beauty: 
"  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 

That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before 

But  vaster.  " — 
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